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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Outlines of Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by- 
Charles Hubbard Judd. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann ; New York, 
Gustav E. Stechert, 1897. — pp. xviii, 342. 

The expectation aroused some time last summer that a translation of 
Wundt's Grundriss would soon be forthcoming, has been speedily fulfilled, 
and readers who prefer translations to originals, as well as those who are 
dependent upon English renderings and expositions for their knowledge of 
German psychological discussions, will find this a most welcome addition to 
the few similar works already existing. The translation is perhaps espe- 
cially timely, for the reason that the above-named class of readers has thus 
far been limited to the Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology for 
a first-hand knowledge of Wundt's psychological doctrines. Excellent as 
these Lectures are, they yet leave something to be desired, and it is precisely 
this want which the present volume largely meets, offering as it does in a 
relatively concise form the most mature, and possibly the final, statement 
of the author's views and opinions. 

Dr. Judd has given us an excellent translation. The rendering is smooth, 
straightforward, and almost invariably clear. In fact the English version 
is entirely readable throughout. 

The external qualities of the book are good. The print is clear ; the 
typographical errors are few, amounting to a mere dozen or so ; and the 
form is handy and attractive. 

The translator was uncommonly fortunate, as he informs us in his preface, 
in being able to have the constant cooperation of the author, who not only 
gave advice in matters of terminology, but read all the proof-sheets as well. 
The fact that the translation was prepared and printed in Leipzig made this 
possible and practicable. 

Dr. Judd has been more than usually successful in avoiding the danger- 
ous rocks and shoals to which the translator of any German scientific treatise 
is exposed. No such translation is ever, I suppose, entirely satisfactory, by 
reason of the sheer impossibility of finding adequate and euphonious Eng- 
lish equivalents for many perfectly clear and ordinary German compounds. 
The equivalent terms and expressions here adopted are for the most part, 
however, felicitous ; and the Germanisms in the translations are perhaps 
reduced to a minimum. Of course the ear is at first slightly offended by 
such expressions as ' spatial sight-ideas ' and ' temporal touch-ideas,' but he 
who criticises must suggest something better. 'Hearing-ideas,' fortunately, 
does not occur. There is here and there, perhaps, an undue straining after 
uniformity in rendering. For instance, 'represent,' for vorstellen, would often 
read more pleasantly, and, in addition to this, would more faithfully reproduce 
the original than the more technical, but more frequently used, ' ideate.' 
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Wdrmeetnpfindungen and Warmereize are uniformly rendered ' sensa- 
tions of hot' and 'stimulations of hot.' Now while there is here a certain 
justification for the use of the substantive form of the adjective in place of 
the usual substantive ' heat,' it certainly seems somewhat out of place in such 
phrases as ' sensations of hot, cold, and light,' or ' stimulations of pressure, 
hot, cold, or pain.' ' Sensations of may mean either ' sensations that come 
from,' or 'sensations whose quality is.' Thus 'sensations of light' exem- 
plifies the first meaning, and ' sensations of blue ' the second. Now since 
' cold ' is both adjective and noun, ' sensations of cold ' may readily be regarded 
as having the second of the above meanings, in which case ' sensations of 
hot and cold ' is just as permissible as ' sensations of heat and cold.' But 
when the series contains a noun (e.g., ' pressure '), which, without question, 
gives the phrase the first meaning, it would seem better to say 'sensations 
of pressure, heat, and cold.' But perhaps this is a mere matter of taste, 
and undue importance should not be attached to it. 

The translator adds a glossary of terms used, " for the benefit of those 
familiar with the German." A perusal of this shows no radical divergence 
from the terminology already employed by previous translators. In the 
Preface, however, attention is called to the fact that the translation of ' Per- 
ception ' is unusual, the English ' apprehension ' being used as its equivalent. 
Naturally this fails to present the contrast which the Leibnizian use of the 
terms Perception and Apperception is meant to make prominent. The 
present writer inclines strongly to the opinion that it would have been 
better to retain the word perception (as was done by the translators of the 
Vorlesungeri), attention being called in a footnote, possibly, to the technical 
use of the term. 

The original text of the Grundriss has been so recently noticed in 
this Review (January 1897, p. 76) that any critical remarks would be 
uncalled for at this time. The writer would like, however, to take this 
opportunity to emphasize once more the unique character of the book 
before us. The dogmatic atmosphere that pervades it, and the entire 
absence of references to other literature, are qualities which have both their 
advantages and their disadvantages ; their advantages for those who wish 
merely to gain a succinct account of the Wundtian standpoint, their disad- 
vantages for those who would make the book a starting-point for further 
study. The volume aims, however, at being only a " systematic survey " 
of the present status of psychology. As such, it serves its purpose admira- 
bly. The continuity of treatment, from the simple elements pf sensation 
and of feeling to the most highly developed phenomena of volition, conduces 
greatly to the possibility of gaining a clear and unified picture of the psy- 
chological system of to-day. And the insertion in the Introduction, and 
in the final chapter, of summaries based largely upon longer articles pub- 
lished in the Philosophische Studien since the appearance of the last 
edition of the Grundziige, gives to these Outlines an additional value. 
With these desirable qualities, the English translation, in its present well- 
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executed form, furnishes a most acceptable contribution to the psychological 

books of reference, and as such it is to be heartily welcomed. 

Arthur Henry Pierce. 
Amherst College. 

Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. Wenley, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Michigan ; formerly Lecturer on 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1897. — pp. 202. 

Eighty pages of this little book are devoted to a critique of modern Specu- 
lative theology, a study of the Ritschlian theology occupies forty-three 
pages, while the remaining seventy-three pages contain a statement of the 
theistic problem. In the first part, the author subjects modern speculative 
theology to a vigorous analysis. Casting into his alembic the various philo- 
sophic theologies, he separates the Hegelian elements, and assigns them their 
place upon the Right or Left of the Hegelian centre. The influence of Hegel is 
so ubiquitous and productive in speculative theology, that, in tracing it in the 
writings of Pfleiderer, Caird, and others, the author makes a large part of 
his book a study of Hegel. With much sobriety of thought he appreciates 
the Hegelian factor in contemporary discussion, and points out the reasons 
for enduring gratitude to Hegel for lifting philosophy above materialistic 
assumptions, for rescuing theology from mechanical views of the world, and 
giving us in place of them the inspiring doctrine of divine immanence. 
Professor Wenley is not content with a criticism of the formal weakness of 
the dialectic of Hegel, but discusses all that is impressive and inspiring in 
the truth of the divine immanence. He severely deprecates, however, the 
intoxication to which some of the Neo-Hegelians have yielded in their resort 
to the Hegelian fountain. As others have done, he reminds us of the con- 
flict between the pantheistic and monotheistic tendencies in Hegel, " ending, 
unfortunately, in a comparatively complete victory for the former." The 
identification of God with the world, in which his self-conscious revelation 
proceeds, lowers him to the individual defects of man. Thus, in levelling 
up everything to God, Hegel loses all the significance of the divine Idea. 
" A God who is anything, may, on closer inspection, turn out to be a sus- 
piciously easy anagram for nothing." Hegel, Professor Wenley shows, is 
to be condemned for treading the high a priori road ; yet he seeks in the 
world-process a too exhaustive disclosure of the Idea, and thus the Absolute 
vanishes in blank sameness. The same is true of the position of Mr. 
Bradley, whose book " should be entitled The Disappearance of Reality." 

The atmosphere of this little book is invigorating ; points of identity and 
difference in the theologies are skilfully seized ; main currents of thought 
are not lost sight of in the multitude of tributary streams, and if some of 
the theologians may demur to being assigned with such unhesitating pre- 
cision to the new Right or new Left, they may yet accept the comparative 
truthfulness of the portrait reflected in the mirror of criticism. 



